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= LIF“ IN SIBERIA. 
‘Continued from page 402.) 
Such is life on the Kolyma during the short 
summer, a season of activity for all, for in ad- 
dition to the chief occupations of which we 
have just laid a brief epitome before our read- 





— ve 


ers, there are many other, though less momen- | 


tous, calls upon the industry of the inhabitants. 
Their huts perhaps want repairing, their boats 
have to be mended, and in the forests the traps 
must be looked after. ‘The Russians at Nish- 
ney-Kolymsk are supposed to set about 7500 
traps in the neighbouring country, which are 
visited about eight or ten times during the 
winter, and at each time they expect to find 
something in every tenth trap. ‘he animals 
mostly caught are sables and foxes. ‘The elks, 
the wild reindeer, and the wild sheep, also 
offer an attraction for the adventurous hunter, 
while others more ambitious wander forth in 
search of the mightier bear. ‘The bear-hunters 
are the heroes of the Kolyma, and tales of 
their marvellous achievements form the stand- 
ing topic during the long winter evenings, 
when old and young crowd about the warm 


fshuval, to while away thei: idle hours by the | 
songs and traditions of their Russian ancestors | 


as well as of their adopted land. 

The best friend of man in almost every 
clime is the dog, but in northern Siberia exist- 
ente would scarcely be possible without the 


» aid of this invaluable animal. All along the) 


‘Arctic ocean the dog is almost the only beast 
of burden. He is harnessed to the light sledge, 
or narte, which will carry no inconsiderable 
load, and ip which, during winter, the natives 
perform jouruies of incredible length. The 
Siberian dog bears a strong resemblance to the 
wolf. He ha8 a long pointed snout, sharp up- 
right ears, and a long bushy tail. Some of 
them have short hair, others a tolerably thick 
and they are met with of all imaginable 

rs. Their size also differs very much, 

t a dog is not thought fit for the sledge if 
less than one arshin and two wershok high, 
and one arshin and five wershok long.* Their 
» barking resembles the howling of a wolf. 
They always remain in the openair. In sum- 


at mer they dig holes in the frozen earth to cool 


———— 


® Thi Russia) arshine make seven English feet, 
and each arshin is divided into sixteen wershok. 
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| themselves, and sometimes they will spend | the dog is as indispensable to the Siberian set- 
| the whole day in the water to escape from the | tler, as the tame reindeer to the Laplander. 
persecution of the gnats. Against the intense |The mutual attachment between the Siberian 
‘cold of winter they seek shelter by burying | and his dog is in proportion to their mutual 
themselves under the snow, where they lie | dependence on each other. M. Von Wrangel 
rolled up with the snout covered by the bushy | relates remarkable instances of the extent to 
tail. Of the cubs, the males only are usually | which he has seen some of the people carry 
kept, the females are mostly drowned, only | their fondness for their dogs. In 1821 an epi- 
‘one or two being entertained by each father of |demic disease broke out among the dogs in 
a family to preserve the breed. ‘The rearing | Siberia, and carried off many thousands of 
of these dogs forms an important occupation, | them. = 
‘and requires no little skill and judgment. Aj} ‘ A Yukaheer family had lost the whole of 
'dog may be put to the sledge when a year old, | the twenty dogs of which they had regently 
but cannot be subjected to hard work before | been possessed, and two newly-born ¢ubs 
‘his third winter. ‘The team of a sledge sel-| were all that remained. As these afitnals 
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| dom consists of less than twelve of these dogs, | were still blind, and without a mother’s care, 


‘of whom one is used as leader, upon whose | it searcely appeared possible to preserve them, 
| 


| party depends. No dog must be used as a 


iveice of his master, nor unless the latter be| with her own child. She was rewarded. The 
certain that the animal will not be diverted one | two adopted sucklings throve wonderfully, and 


'moment from his course by the scent of any | became the ancestors of a new and vigorous - 


/kind of game. ‘This last point is one of the | race of dogs.” 

ighest importance, and if the dog has not} ‘The sufferings of the poor inhabitants, in 
| been well broken in, but turns to the right or| consequence of the loss of the dogs, through 
‘left, the rest of the dogs will immediately join| the epidemic malady that raged in 1821 and 
| in the pursuit, when the sledge is of course | 1822, were dreadful in the extreme. Yet will 
| overturned, and the whole pack continue the | it be believed, that an order was once actually 
ichase until some natural obstacle intervene to| issued by the government at St. Petersburg, to 
|arrest their course. A well-taught leader, on | destroy all the dogs throughout the north of 
| the other hand, not only will not allow himself! Siberia, ‘on account of their consuming such 
|to be seduced from his duty, but will often | quantities of provisions, and thereby occasion- 
| display the most astonishing tact in preventing | ing such frequent famines.’’ ‘The order was 
| the rest of the team from yielding to their natu-| not executed, because it would have required 
ral instinct. On the boundless tundra, during | the whole Russian army to enforce the com- 
a dark night, while the surrounding atmosphere | mand, and after 2 while means were found to 
is obscured by the falling snow, it is to the in-| enlighten the rulers upon the absurd tyranny 
telligence of his leading dog that the traveller! of their proposed “ reform.”’ We see thus that 
|is constantly indebted for his preservation. If| England is not the only country where a colo- 
the animal has once been the same road before, | nial minister will at times indulge in the most 
he never fails to discover the customary halt-| extravagant vagaries. 
ing-place, though the hut may have been com-| Let us now accompany the Siberian into the 
pletely buried under the drifting snow. Sud-| interior of his hut, to which he returns as soon 
denly the dog will remain motionless upon|as the frost has put a stop to his fishing and 
the trackless an@ unbroken surface, and by the | hunting. ‘The walls are carefully caulked with 
\friendly wagging of his tail, announce to his|clay and moss; a fresh mound of earth is 
master, that he need only fall to work with his | collected outside ; the ¢shuval is repaired, and 
snow-shovel to find the door of the hut that} fresh ice-panes fastened into the windows. All 
offers him a warm lodging for the night. The | this is seldom finished before the beginning of 
snow-shovel, on these winter excursions, ap-| December. ‘Then the several members of the 
pears to be an appendage without which no| family begin to creep more and more clesely 
traveller ventures upon a journey. around their warm hearth, where a crackling 

In summer the dog is no less serviceable | fire yields the native of the arctic zone his 
than in winter. As in the one season he is| only substitute for the absent sun. The flame 
yoked to the sledge, so in the other he is em- of the ¢shuval, and of one or more lamps is 
ployed to draw the canoe up against the stream, | then seen glimmering through the ice-panes, 
and here they display their sagacity in an| while from the low chimney arises a glowing 
equally surprising manner. At a word, they | column of smoke, carrying up with it, every 
halt, or where an opposing rock bars their pro-| now and then, a complete shower of sparks. 
gress on the one side, they will plunge into| ‘The dogs crouch about the house, and three or 
the water, swim across the river, and resume | four times a day, at tolerably regular intervals, 
their course along the opposite bank. In short, | more frequently perhaps when the moon shines, 





breeding and docility the safety of the whole | The Yukaheer’s wife, to save the last remnant ~ 


of the wealth of her house, resolved that the ~ 
‘leader unless he be perfectly obedient to the | two dogs should share the milk of her breast 
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they raise a most tremendous howling, which 
is audible toa great distance over the plain. A 
low door, lined with the skin of a reindeer, or, 
if possible, with that of a white bear, admits 
the stranger into the interior of this dwelling. 
There the father and his sons are seen mend- 
ing their nets, or making bows, arrows, and 
hunting-spears. ‘The women are seen sorting 
and dressing the furs which the men have per- 
haps brought home from their last visit to the 
raps, or they may be engaged in the feminine 
task of repairing their own or their husbands’ 
garments, on which occasions the sinews of 
the reindeer are made to supply the place of 
thread. 

The dainties prepared by the culinary skill 
of the Kolymska matrons are not exactly cal- 
culated to excite the appetite of a Parisian 
gourmand. Fish and reindeer flesh form the 
invariable pieces de resistance, and train oil is 
the constantly recurring sauce. Yet, even 
with these scanty materials to go to work upon, 
female ingenuity is seldom at a loss to vary the 
Dill of fare. An accomplished French cook 

ill boast of his ability to dress eggs in three 
eae and sixty-five different ways, and the 
~ housewife on the banks of the Kolyma shows 
herself almost equally inventive. Thus we 
have cakes made of the roe of the fish, or of 
the dry fish flour pounded in a mortar. Then 
- the belly of the fish is chopped small, and, 
with the addition of a little reindeer flesh and 





easily believe what we are told, that the fair | magnificent and delightful Prasdnik was often 


damsels are exceedingly careful that the water | referred to, as a bright point in the gloomy 
uniformity of their customary manner of liv- 


pails shall be freshly filled every day. | 
Shortly after M. Von Wrangel’s arrival at) ing.” 
Nishney-Kolymsk, the little place was put} .M. Von Wrangel found on his arrival at 
quite into commotion by the arrival of Captain | Nishney-Kolymsk, that the necessary prepara- 
Cochrane, whose delightful account of his| tions for his expedition had been neglected, 
pedestrian excursions through these regions | and all his endeavours to collect the requisite 
are already well known to the British public. | number of sledges, and the requisite quantity 
Our countryman remained some time there,|of food for the dogs having failed, he was 
and manifested a wish to accompany the expe- | obliged, for that year, to renounce his journey 
dition over the ice of the Arctic ocean, for, to the north over the icy surface of the Arctic 
which the Russian seaman was preparing ; | Ocean. Not, however, wholly to lose his 
‘‘ but such an increase to our party,”’ says our| time, he determined to attempt a month’s ex- 
author, ‘‘on a journey where every additional | cursion along the coast, of which only a very 
pound weight of luggage had to be seriously | small portion was at that time known. The 
considered, would have occasioned so many | inhabitants had long stood greatly in awe of 
difficulties with respect to sledges, provisions, | the Tshuktshi or T’'sheskoes, and had therefore 
aud the like, that I deemed it expedient not to| seldom ventured farther than the Baranow 
avail myself of his offer.” Disappointed in| Rocks, which were deemed the frontier mark 


his wish to join the main expedition, Captain 
Cochrane contented himself with accompany- 
ing a small party to the fair of Ostrownoye, 
whither Von Wrangel despatched one of his 
officers to cultivate the good graces of the 
Tsheskoes, whose country he was about to 
visit. Previously to the departure of the 
Englishman, however, our author determined 
to astonish the good people of the town by 
a splendid entertainment in honour of the 
stranger. 

‘It was on twelfth night that I invited 


makarsha root, thickened with train oil, the| all the élite of the place to a wetsherinka or 
delicate compound appears before us in the|ball. I chose one of the largest houses for the 


of the Russian territory. It was known, how- 
ever, that the Tsheskoes themselves were lige 
in the habit of venturing so far towards the 
| Russian line, the coast from the Baranow 
Rocks to Cape Shelagskoi being generally left 
unoccupied by both parties, as a sort of neu- 
tral ground. Our author resolved accordingly 
to devote the time that remained to him to a 
| survey of the coast as far as the above capes 
The place of rendezvous was Sukharnoye at 
the mouth of the Kolyma, a “* town’’ consist- 
ing of two uninhabited houses, to which a few 
families are in the habit of repairing during the 
fishing season. 








shape of a savoury forced ball. Smoked rein- 
deer tongues are seldom produced, unless in 
honour of a guest, and small slices of frozen 
fish eaten raw are esteemed in these distant re- 
gions as highly as the glace a la vanille at the 
Café de Paris. Salt never enters their food, 
but is always produced if a stranger partakes 
their meal. ‘Tea and sugar are seen only at 
the tables of the wealthy, on which occasions 
the yukola or dried fish supplies the place of 
toast or biscuit, bread being a delicacy which 
few can afford to indulge in. Flour, always 
an expensive article, is seldom seen except in 
the aristocracy of the place, and is generally 
used for the composition of a beverage called 
saturan. This is prepared by roasting the 
dour in a pan, and stirring it into a paste, with 
a little melted butter or fish oil. Upon this is 
poured boiling water, and the infusion is 
drank warm out of cups, Our author assures 
us the beverage is both nutritive and agreeable ; 
but he had gone through a three years’ season- 
ing, and custom may go far to reconcile the 
palate even to the bonne bouche of a Siberian 
cuisine. 

Flirtation, courtship, love, and jealousy, still 
maintain their empire over the youthful heart, 
even in the remote north. It is the daily of- 
fice of the young ladies of Kolymsk to fetch 
water from the river, where a well is cut in 
the ice. Here the love-sick youth never fails 
to watch for the arrival of his mistress, and 
manifests his attachment by filling her pails, 
and perchance even carrying them home for 
her. Sueh an act of gallantry is looked on as 
a formal declaration of love, and always excites 
the envy and medisance of less favoured ri- 
vals. The hole in the ice is the daily gossiping 
place for the young of both sexes, and we can 


occasion. It belonged to a Cossack, who hap-| ‘“‘ Fifty versts before reaching Sukharnoye 
pened to be something of a violin player. The| we lost sight of the stunted shrubs, and found 
ball-room, about eighteen feet square, was| ourselves on one unbounded plain of snow, 
sumptuously illuminated by several lamps of| unbroken, unless here and there by an occa- 
train oil. The walls and benches having been | sional fox-trap. A man accustoms himself, no 
subjected to a washing (an operation which it} doubt, to every thing in time, but the first im- 
would be impossible to say when they had last| pression produced by this gigantic shroud ad- 
undergone) were ornamented with some at-| mits of no comparison with any other object in 
tempt at drapery, and on the floor some yellow | nature, and night, by obscuring the spectacle, 


sand was scattered. By way of refreshments 
for the ladies, I had procured tea and lump 
sugar, together with a few plates of cedar-nuts. 
The supper consisted of some fish-cakes, 
yukala, and frozen reindeer marrow. At five 
o’clock our guests appeared, in their best furs, 
and their gaudiest holiday attire. After the 
first few exclamations of wonder and admira- 
tion at the luxury and splendour of the enter- 
tainment, the ladies took their seats on the 
benches along the wall, and commenced sing- 
ing some of our national melodies. The 
younger part of the compamy amused them- 
selves with a variety of jeux innocens, and 
danced slowly and heavily, as though it had 
been a task, to the unaccountable tones which 
the not very pliant fingers of our musical host, 
an old reindeer hunter, contrived to draw from 
his cracked fiddle, two of the strings of which 
were of reindeer sinews, the other two of 
twisted silk. ‘The men were grouped around 
the ¢shuval, and seemed exceedingly to enjoy 
the litile addition of brandy which I offered 
them as a qualification to their tea. At ten 
o’clock the party broke up, and my guests de- 
parted with endless assurances of gratitude for 
the costly manner in which I had entertained 
them. Nor were these mere set speeches; on 
the contrary, they were honestly meant, ‘for 
even in the subsequent years of our stay, the 


comes as a positive relief.” 
(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
THE THEORY OF STORMS. 


The facilities afforded by the peculiar posi- 
tion and geographieal features of North Ame- 
rica, for extensive simultaneous observations 
on the phenomena of the great northeast storms 
of our latitude, very early drew the attention @f 
intelligent men. Dr. Franklin first recorded 
the main fact respecting them—namely, that 
they begin at the southwest, and trave) against 
the wind. But little’further progress, in our 
knowledge, was made for a long period. The 
investigations and theories of our countrymen, 
Espy and Redfield, and of Col. Reid, the 
present governor of Bermuda, respecting the 


phenomena of storms, have latterly exeited 
much curiosity and discussion. * 
The attention of the writer has been reea 


to the subject, by the publication in the recent 
number of the Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, of a paper “on the 
storm which was experienced throughout the 
United States, about the 20th of December, 
1836, by Elias Loomis, professor of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy in Western Re- 
serve College.” As this paper is the most 





elaborate and extended investigation of the kind 
that has yet been made, it is likely to give us 
clear views, and to substitute facts upon many 
points that were before conjectural, and it 
therefore deserves to be widely circulated. It 
is only by extensive simultaneous observation 
that any very accurate data can be obtained. 
The storm in question fell within the period 
at which hourly observations on all the phe- 
nomena of the weather are made in various 
places for thirty-seven successive hours. ‘The 
idea of making these observations is due to the 
younger Herschel, who proposed that on the 
days of the equinoxes and the solstices, and on | 
the following day, an hourly register should | 


be kept by meteorologists throughout the! hour, and on the northern border from 17 to 
This proposal has been acted on in| 37 miles per hour, so that it was not uniform. 
this country, at Baltimore, New York, Albany,|'The depression of the barometer increased 
Flushing, New Haven, Gardiner, Me., Mon-| with the latitude. 


world. 
treal and Quebec. 


this source Professor Loomis obtained observa- 
tions at 42 points in that state. By a regula- 
tion of the war department, registers are kept 
and regular returns made of the weather at all 
the military stations, which furnished our au- 
thor with data from 28 posts, most of them in 
the far west, and extending from the southern 
part of the peninsula of Florida to Wisconsin 
and the upper Missouri. He also obtained 
more than thirty private records from various 
parts of the United States, and from many sta- 
tions in Europe, and procured access to the 
log books of several vessels at sea. He has 
made the most of these ample materials, and 
the memoir which he has prepared from them, 
will serve as a model for similar investigations. 

The principal facts established by our au- 
thor are, Ist, that a great atmospheric wave, as 
shown by the depression of the barometer in 
its trough, passed over the continent from west 
to east, the progress of which he traces over a 
space of 20° of latitude and 38° of longitude, 
from Fort Jessup, lat. 31° 35’, long. 93° 42’; 
Fort Leavenworth, lat. 39° 28’, long. 95° 14’; 
and Fort Snelling, lat. 44° 53’, long. 93° 12’, to 
Bermuda lat. 32° 44’, long. 63° 28’, and St. 
Johns, in Newfoundland, lat. 47° 34’, long. 52° 
38’. 2d. That this depression of the barome- 
ter was followed by its rise, and that at the 
same time the thermometer suddenly fell many 
degrees. 

3d. That when the barometer had attained 
its greatest depression, the wind which had 
previously blown from the southeast, suddenly 
shifted to the northwest, and blew violently 
from that quarter. 

Ist. Ze movement of the barometer. The 
reader who will trace the following named 
places on the map, will see that the progress 
of the wave was nearly uniform. At Natchez, 
the barometric minimum was at 10 a. mM.; on 
the 20th at Pensacola, 6 rp. m.; at Lexington, 
Ky., and Springfield, Ohio, 7 Pp. m.; at Mari- 
etta and Twinsburg, Ohio, 11 Pp. m.; at Sa- 
vannah, Geo., and Rochester, N. Y., it oc- 
curred at 5 a. M.; on the 21st, at Syracuse, 
N. Y., Sunbury, Pa., and Washington City, 
at 7 a. m.; at Baltimore, at 74h.; Montreal, 
9h.; Philadelphia, 10h. ; Albany, llh.; New 
York, 117h. ; at Flushing, L. 1., and Quebec, 
at noon ; at Hanover, N. H., and New Haven, 


The regents of the univer-| hundredths of an inch, at Pensacola .46, at 
sity in New York require registers to be kept| Savannah .65, at Philadelphia .97, at Flushing 
at all the academies under their care ; and from | 1.042, at Albany 1.173, at Montreal 1.266, and 
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at lh. p. M.; in Boston and New Bedford, at 
4h.; at Gardiner, Me., 5h.; at Halifax, at 8 
A. M.; in Bermuda, at midnight of the 22d; 
and in St. Johns, at 9 a. m. of the 23d. The 
curves of depression, as projected by our au- 
thor, show so close a resemblance to each 
other as to leave no doubt of their being the 
effect of the same wave. ‘The line of simulta- 
neous depression was decidedly convex in front; 
and when first observed to the west of the 
Mississippi, it was nearly north and south, but 
the northern end travelled faster than the sough- 
ern, so that it gradually bent to the northeast. 
Its velocity, in the southern border of the U. 
States, was from 17 to 29 statute miles per 


At Indian Key it was 26 


at Quebec, the most northern station heard 
from, 1.57. As Quebec could not have been 
to the north of the point of greatest depression 
of the barometer, the probability is that the 
storm when raging most violently there, ex- 
tended as far to the north as it did to the south. 
That point of greatest depression appears to be 
the commencement of the clearing up of the 
storm, for it is accompanied by the change of 
wind which is the prelude of a change of 
weather. We find upon examining the chart 
annexed to the memoir, that the line of the 
barometric minimum at midnight of the 20th, 
passed through Tallahassee, in Florida, near 
Milledgeville, in Georgia, the junction of the 
three states of Virginia, ‘Tennessee and North 
Carolina, Wheeling, Va., and Thunder Bay, 
in Lake Huron. At the same time the rain 
extended from the west of this line and nearly 
parallel with it, to a considerable distance out 
to sea on the east. The western limits of the 
rain at midnight of the 20th, were Saganaw 
Bay in Lake Huron, a few miles east of Spring- 
field, Ohio, Lexington and Brainard, ‘Tenn. 
Passing in a curve to the east of Pensacola, iis 
boundary may be traced through East Florida 
to the south of St. Augustine, where it takes a 
N. E. course, following the direction of the 
coast at a distance of 100 to 200 miles, till it 
passes between Martha’s Vineyard and Nan- 
tucket, through Cape Ann, and in a N. N. W. 
direction to Montreal. ‘The space inclosed by 
these boundary lines probably represents the 
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ty. As most of the thermometrical observa- 
tions were only taken three times a day, we 
cannot therefore ascertain the exact hour at 
which the fall began; yet in those stations 
where hourly records were kept, it coincides 
with the minimum of the barometer, which 
may therefore be assumed as determining it. 
But at Fort Leavenworth, Fort Gibson, and 
Fort Snelling, it was between evening of the 
19th and morning of the 20th; at Fort Jessup, 
Augusta, Ill., St. Louis and Natchez, between 
morning and noon of the 20th; at Pensacola, 
Lexington, Springfield and Twinsburg, be- 
tween evening of the 20th and morning of the 
21st; at Savannah, Sunbury, Pa., Washington, 
Philadelphia, Albany, New York and Quebec, 
between moining and noon of the 21st; and at 
New Bedford, Boston and Gardiner, between 
noon and evening. This depression was 
greater at the north and at the west than at the 
south and the east; and was greatest of all in 
the northwestern states. At Fort Crawford it 
fell 50° in 24 hours ; while the real depression 
at Augusta, Ill., found by making allowance 
for the daily variation, was 48° in 6} hours, 
an almost unexampled fluctuation. In the sta- 
tions to the northwest of a line joining Quebec, 
Detroit and St. Louis, the thermometer fell 
below zero. 

3d. The amount of rain. Professor Loomis 
throws into a tabular form all the statements 
he received of the fall of rain. It may be re- 
marked, that no part of the meteorological 
register is so little to be relied upon as the rain 
gauge; for no accuracy of observation is able 
to overcome the uncertainties inseparable from 
the unequal action of the wind in stations nearly 
alike and near each other. A slight difference 
in the elevation of the gauge, in the slope of 
the conical funnel, in the position with respect 
to the nearest house or trees, will materially 
affect the quantity of water collected in the 
same storm, and what is still more discou- 
raging, no unexceptionable method of avoiding 
these uncertainties has been contrived. We 
find accordingly that the quantity which is 
| stated to have fallen in places not distant from 
each other, varies very greatly. At Pough- 
keepsie for instance, 22 miles north of West 
Point, 46 hundredths of an inch fell; at New- 
burg, 8 miles north of West Point, .73, and at 
the latter place 3.40 inches! Making every 
allowance however for all these uncertainties, 
jand for errors in copying the returns, one of 
\the most remarkable features of the storm was 





actual figure of the storm as it then raged, be- | the extreme inequality with which the rain fell 


ing an oval space not less than 1200 miles in 
length, by nearly 700 at its greatest breadth. 
Yet in a line passing through Philadelphia, 
and Twinsburg in Ohio, the eastern limit of 
the rain was considerably more than 500 miles 
to the east of the line of greatest depression, 
while the western limit was not more than 140 
miles to the west of that line. By the time 
the centre of the storm reached Quebec its cir- 
cumference must have greatly enlarged, so that 
it seems probable it extended 800 or 900 miles 
to the north of that place. 

2d. The movement of the thermometer. 
While the barometer was falling under the in- 
fluence of the storm, the thermometer was 
every where rising, and as the barometer rose 
the thermometer fell with extraordinary rapidi- 








over the vast space it covered. Thisis shown 
also in the duration of the rain as stated in 
many of the reports. ‘Thus at Augusta, IIl., 
it rained and then snowed 6 hours; while at 
St. Louis, about 100 miles to the south, it 
snowed and hailed for 24 hours. At Roches- 
ter 3 tenths of an inch of rain fell during 6 
hours, the rain beginning at 5 p. m. and ceasing 
between 10 and 11 p. m. of the 20th; while at 
Batavia, about 30 miles distant, a little to the 
south of west, it began to rain at 94 Pp. mw. on 
the 20th, turned to snow and did not cease till 
5 p. m. on the 2lst; on the other hand, it 
snowed or rained and snowed on the morning 
of the 21st at Onondaga, Utica, and Homer. 
At New York it rained for 14 hours, from 10 
Pp. M. on the 20th to noon of the 21st; while at 
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Flushing, Jamaica, and Flat Bush, it did not 


begin to rain till 4 a. m. of the 21st, and ceased 
at the same time as in New York; yet it be- 
gan towrain at New Bedford, Boston, and Gar- 
diner, on the evening or night of the 20th. 
Upon a careful comparison of all the returns, 
our author is of the opinion that the average 
depth of the rain throughout the United States 
was seven eighths of an inch. On the north- 
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speak of which I know from the bestauthority,) 
there is bread now sold instead of whiskey, in 
all the villages and little towns, in every house 
where only whiskey formerly was sold. 

I should think that the influence of Father 
Mathew and his medals, would last so long as 
it shall not be publicly proved that any or many 
have broken their pledge with impunity. 
Though we cannot pronounce what length 


eS 


| grain which happens to be most plentiful or 
cheapest, always excepting rye, which must 
not be used unless other sorts cannot be had. 

| Other experiments were made, to ascertain 
| whether there be any economy in feeding with 
boiled grain, and this was done by knowing, 
first, how much dry grain sufficed for one or 
more fowls, and then boiling the same quan- 
tity, and trying how much in that state would 


ern limits of the storm, only snow fell—at the | of time the teetotalists will be able to hold out | suffice for a meal; the result was as follows. 
southern stations only rain; while at the in-|before the pledges be broken or convicted of| Rye, although so very considerably increased 


termediate points, the rain changed into snow. | bei 


(To be continued.) 


TEMPERANCE IN IRELAND. 


The following is the copy of a letter, says|feel they cannot kee 


the Philadelphia North American, addressed 
by a lady who has been for many years at the 
head of the female writers of Great Britain, to 





broken, yet it is even now apparent that 
Father Mathew foresees the danger of their 
breaking their pledges, and has begun to pro- 
vide against it thus: by permitting some who 
p their vow, to give up 
the medal pledge. ‘This I am assured has been 
done in some instances, but only in few hither- 
to. Ihave no doubt that Father Mathew has 


| by boiling, instead of being more satisfying, 
| becomes less so, more of it being consumed 
| when boiled than when dry. Oats, although 
jinereased by boiling nearly one half, are not, 
'on this account, more satisfying for poultry, 
which, if in two days they will consume four 
pints of dry oats, will, in the same period, eat 
| seven pints when boiled ; so there is no econo- 


a Philadelphian in London, on the subject of | provided this allowance to give up the pledge, | my in the additional trouble. Mowbray is of 


the Irish temperance reform and Father Ma- 
thew, which has been kindly furnished us :— 

* The accounts you see in newspapers, of 
Father Mathew and his temperance medals, 
and his influence over the Catholics, in Ireland, 
in making them take and keep the pledge, or 
vow, against drinking all fermented liquors, 
are true, and so far as I can learn, not exagge- 
rated. I saw a gentleman, who witnessed the 
wondrous sight of the sober procession of tens 
of thousands in Dublin, (on St. Patrick’s day,) 
who marched through the streets with temper- 
ance badges and ensigns, and ‘ walked sober 
off at last’’ in the evening, or at night, to their 
town or country abodes. 

in the counties of Cork and Kilkenny, from 
whence we have accounts from long resident 
friends, we hear of tens of thousands who vo- 
luntarily flock to take the pledge, many of them 
reeling drunk immediately before they take it, 
as a last farewell to whiskey and spirits! A 
fact most extraordinary, but certain! The 
wonder seems to me as great, that these people, 
so fond of drinking, and so habituated to it, 
should, of their own accord, go to vow against 
it, and when sober, keep religiously afterwards 
the vow they made when drunk. Yet so it is. 
The voluntary taking the pledge shows beyond 
all doubt that there is a real and strong desire 
in even the slaves to intemperance, to free them- 
selves from the vice ; and also it proves the 
power of the Catholic faith. There are but 
few instances, hitherto, of any having forfeited 
their pledge. 

There can, I think, be no doubt that this 
preservative against intemperance, whether su- 
perstitious or not, religious, moral, or political, 
13, has been, and will be, of the greatest advan- 
tage to Ireland, and to the lower orders, and 
all orders of the Irish. 

Merely in an economic point of view, it 
saves the sums squandered in whiskey, and in 
whiskey shops. ‘The whiskey shops are shut 
up in many towns, and the calculations prove 
that the amount saved in Ireland is equal to the 
expense of the new poor laws!! Marriages 
probably premature—improvident marriages— 
at all events, marriages have decreased one 


under all these circumstances, to prevent the 
greater danger, and scandal and obstruction to 
his whole power, of the vow being broken. 

Long may it be before his power over the 
Irish may fail, and soon may it be converted 
into power over themselves! and permanent 
power of self-control ! 

So far as it has gone, I think this medal 


the opinion that oats scour, although they are 
|supposed to promote laying, and are in many 
| places used for fattening. Buckwheat swells 
| still more than oats by boiling, but poultry will 
/consume fourteen pints boiled, in the same 
space of time that four would be sufficient, and 
/it is thought to be an unsubstantial food. But 


| Indian corn is more profitable when boiled than 


charm has done more in Ireland, numbers and | raw, the saving being one third, or near it; 
space, and inveterate bad subjects considered, | While the fowls which ate two pints of barley 
than was ever accomplished in any other| in its dry state, consumed but three pints of 


country. 


high opinion of Mathew’s integrity, truth, and | 
simplicity of character.” 


! 


the boiled grain; therefore, as ten pints of 
I have heard circumstances which give me a| 


boiled barley are produced from four pints of 
dry grain, the experience in dry barley is to 
that of boiled, as ten fifths to six fifths, or as 
ten to six, or five to three; amounting to a 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. | Saving of two fifths by giving boiled instead of 


ROILED FOOD FOR POULTRY. 

It is customary for some poultry-men to cook | 
the different grains which they use for fattening 
poultry, and this they do by boiling, continuing 
the process until the mass swells, and becomes | 
so soft as to break the envelope by which each 
grain is surrounded, conceiving that such food 
is better for the purpose, and the use of it far 








dry barley: thus it is far more profitable and 
eflective when boiled than raw, and, if fed to 
the poultry while warm, it will hasten mate- 
rially the period of laying, promoting in a high 
degree the health and thrift of all kinds of poul- 
try. Wheat, as shown in the above table, in- 
creases in bulk on boiling, nearly the same as 
barley ; and these experiments go to show that 


more economical than the dry grain. Now, | the use of boiled wheat, barley and Indian corn 
whether this idea is or is not correct, still it is|is a matter of economy, while on the contrary, 
of importance to know the difference of ex-| in the boiling of oats, rye, and buckwheat, you 
pense between the two, and interesting to as-| have the loss of fuel, time, and trouble, out of 
certain whether more or less of it is eaten than | pocket. 


of that which has not been submitted to the 
culinary process. ‘To discover this, I find that 
Reaumur caused four pints of each of the six 
grains following to be boiled until they were 
well bursted, and he found that the increase of 
bulk of each sort was as follows: 

4 pints of oats, after boiling, filled 7 pints. 


4 do. barley, do. do. 10 do. 
4 do. buckwheat, do. do. 14 do. 
4 do. Indiancorn,do. do. 15 do. 
4 do. wheat, do. do. 10 do. 
4 do. rye, do. do. 15 do. 


Rice was not tested, but swells much more 
than either of the above: it is seldom, how- 
ever, used for the above purpose. 

On experiment, it was found that poultry 
were not uniformly partial to boiled grain, al- 
though occasionally a preference was shown 


third in many districts. Then in point of|for it; nor did it appear that they entertain a 


health the change for the better is incalculable 
among these temperance tribes—the bettering 
of the diet, as well as the habits of the people, 
wonderful! In the county of Kilkenny (to 


decided partiality for one species over that of 
every other; wheat, however, being sometimes 
preferred and rye disapproved of; it therefore 
follows, that we might make choice of that 


These things are worth remembering, espe- 
cially at the present time, when the fattening 
of poultry is carried to so great a length, our 
steam-boats and rail-ways requiring such quan- 
tities to feed their passengers, poultry being, 
in so many ways, the standing dish of their 
public tables. For the keeping of poultry be- 
fore fattening, no food is at all to be compared 
to boiled potatoes, mixed with a small portion 
of boiled barley, the process of which is very 
much expedited, if the grain is broken in the 
mill before cooking; but in that state it will 
require stirring while boiling, to prevent it from 


burning. * 


It is found, by actual experience, that there 
is no saving in the substitution of bran for 
grain; some persons take the trouble to boil 
this, but it does not even increase its bulk, and 
not at all its quality. ‘Two measures of dry 
bran, after boiling, will not go so far as one 
measure of boiled barley, thus showing a 
striking difference in favour of barley, even in 
point of economy. 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 
Historical fragments, illustrating the early 
religious labours of Friends in America, 
with biographical sketches of the first 
ministers who visited it. 
‘Continued from p. 406.; 

The vessel which bore Anne Austin and 
Mary Fisher back to Barbadoes had scarcely 
spread her white sails o’er the bosom of the 
Atlantic, when a ship from London, of which 
Robert Lock was the commander, came to 
anchor in Boston bay. For the two Quaker 
ministers sent away in the one vessel, there 
were eight brought in by the other. These 
last were Christopher Holder, ‘Thomas Thurs- 
ton, William Brend, John Copeland, Mary 
Prince, Sarah Gibbons, Mary Weatherhead, 
and Dorothy Waugh; four men and four wo- 
men. According to their own testimony, they 
had ** been brought here in the will of God, 
having been made sensible of the cries and 
groans of his seed, which was erying unto 
him for help and deliverance from under cruel 
bondage.”” When the commander of the ship 
went on shore, which was the 6th of the 7th 
mo. 1656, he took with him a list of his pas- 


J. Norton. 
William Brend, who had his hand on his 
own breast, then asked, What is the dark 
place ? 
J. Norton. 
Brend. ‘Then thou meanest the heart? 
J. Norton. 
One of the prisoners then said, Is not the | 
eternal Word a sufficient guide ? 
J. Norton. Yea. 
Prisoner. Is it thy rule and guide? 
J. Norton. Yea, when I am guided aright. | 
Upon this, some of the magistrates demand- 
ed of John Norton, What difference there was | 
between his doctrine and the doctrine of the | 
Quakers. The governor declared that he could 
not say as Norton had said. Upon this, the | 
priest became alarmed, and would have denied | 
that he had expressed himself as they repre-_ 
sented ; but the magistrates were positive, and | 
much dissension arose among them. ‘They 
then committed Friends to prison, postponing | 
their examination until the following day. | 
When they were again called before the court, | 
they found that the examination was to be pub- | 


lie, the first having been in private. ‘The, 


sengers, and on furnishing it to the governor, |same questions were put to them which they | 


he was no doubt questioned, whether there 
were any Quakers among them. On being 
informed that there were, the marshal and a 
constable were immediately sent on board the 
vessel with a warrant, commanding them ‘“ to 
search the boxes, chests and trunks of the 
Quakers for erroneous books and _ hellish 
pamphlets.” They were also directed to 
bring the bodies of the eight Quakers, and that 
of Richard Smith, an inhabitant of Long Island, 
who came with them from London, and was 
termed their proselyte, before the court then 
sitting at Boston. Here they were subjected 
to a long and frivolous examination, the great- 
est part of which was concerning their belief 
in the Trinity. The account the prisoners 
have left, says: ‘* Unto which we answered 
according to the scriptures, that the Father, 
Son and Spirit we own, but a Trinity the 


had already answered. ‘These the prisoners 
declined replying to, except by referring the | 
court to what they had previously said, and | 
which had been all written down. They then | 
demanded what law it was for the violation of 
which they had been imprisoned. Endicott 
did not answer the question, but said, *‘ Take 

heed how ye break our ecclesiastical laws, for 

then ye are sure to stretch by ahalter.”” Upon, 
their asking for a copy of these, he told them’ 
they should not have one. ‘This reply dis-| 
pleased some of the townsmen present, and | 
one of them spoke out in the hearing of the| 
court, “* How shall they know then when they | 
transgress?”’ At the close of the examination, | 
the court passed sentence of banishment upon | 
the eight Friends, ordering that they should be | 
sent to the prison again, and there be kept 


power as in the hollow of his hand, so that| Richard Smith was also committed to prison, 


they could not touch us.” 


John Norton, the} there to remain until they had an opportunity 


priest, in endeavouring to prove the scriptures|of sending him round by water to Long 
to be the rule and guide of life, brought for-| Island, they being afraid to trust him to go to 
ward these verses from the 10th chapter of} his family through their patent. 


Romans: * But the righteousness which is of 


The court then sent for Robert Lock, the 


It is the eternal Word. 


I think it is under your hand. | 


faith speaketh on this wise, Say not in thine | captain of the ship in which the Quakers came, 
heart, who shall ascend into heaven? (that is} and required him to give bond to carry them 
to bring Christ down from above:) or, who|back at his own charge, and to land them no 
shall descend into the deep? (that is to bring) where but in England. Deeming this a vio- 
up Christ again from the dead). 
saith it? The word is nigh thee, even in thy} who had infringed no law of his country in 
mouth, and in thy heart; that is the word of|carrying her citizens to any part of her do- 
faith which we preach.” This quotation| minions, he refused to submit. Irritated by 
seemed full as much against the proposition he | the man’s independence, they committed him 
wished to establish as for it, so he instantly | to prison, to lay there until he should be obe- 
turned to the 2d Epistle of Peter, Ist chapter|dient to their will. After remaining in con- 
and 19th verse, and read, ‘* We have a more | finement four days, his determination to sup- 
sure word of prophecy; whereunto ye do| port his rights was overbalanced by his fears 
well that ye take heed, as unto a light that|of pecuniary losses which must result from 
shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, |his being unable to attend to the procuring a 
and the day-star arise in your hearts,” Here | cargo, and re-loading his ship. He accordingly 
he was interrupted by one of the prisoners, | submitted to the yoke, entered into the bonds 
who asked him, What is the light there spoken | required, and was thereupon set at liberty. 

of which shineth in a dark place? About ten days after the Friends were com- 


But what} lation of his rights as a free-born Englishman, | 





mitted to prison, the following order was issued 
to the keeper : 

‘You are by virtue hereof, to keep the 
Quakers formerly committed to your custody 
as dangerous persons, industrious to improve 


jall their abilities to seduce the people of this 


Yea. 


jurisdiction, both by words and letters, to the 
abominable tenets of the Quakers, and to keep 
them close prisoners, not suffering them to 
speak or confer with any person, nor permit- 
ting them to have paper or ink. 
Epwarp Rawson, Secretary. 
August the 18th, 1656.” 


During the examination ‘of Richard Smith, 
Governor Endicott told him that he was de- 
luded, and that he ought to have a discourse 
with three or four of their godly ministers, 
who might convince him of his error. On con- 
sidering the subject, Richard felt willing to 
have a conference, and on a first day of the 
week, asked the jailer’s permission to attend 
at the publie place of worship. Here, when 
the usual service of the day was over, he arose, 
and briefly reciting the governor’s language, 
added, ‘If there are any such as are godly 
here who can convict me of any error I hold, 
I am ready to hear.” 

Governor E. I intended the conference 
should be in private. 

R. Smith. It is my desire that it may be 
in public. 

On this he was immediately hurried back 
to prison, without any attempt to show forth 
his errors, or convince him of them. After 
three weeks confinement, which must have 
kept him until about the first of the seventh 
month, he was released, an opportunity pre- 
senting of sending him round by water to his 
own residence. Of this individual I find very 
little authentic information. Bishop says, 
some of those taken from Lock’s ship had 
municipal rights in Boston; of these, John 
Copeland was one, for he says, ‘‘ I was called 


| out from amongst them, and sent unto them.” 
: ; a ; : | Richard Smith was probably another. There 
without bail or mainprize, until such time as} }14 been a merchant in Boston of that name 
scripture speaks not of: and so the Father, | they shall be sent away in the ship that brought | who, in 1641, « ; 


who then was with us, preserved us by his|them, to the place from whence they came. | tract of land in 
| 


| mote from the English settlements, where he 
erected a house of trade, and gave free enter- 


purchased of the sachems a 
the Narraganset country, re- 


‘tainment to all travellers.” His land was 
jamong the thickest of the Indians, and his 
house was erected on “ the great road of the 
country.”* This was in what is now War- 
wick, Rhode Island ; and as that district was 
| the scene of the war between the New England 
colonies and the Narragansets in 1654, he was 
| doubtless obliged to leave it, and seek a shelter 
elsewhere. 

On the seventh of the seventh month an- 

other order was received by the jailer, direet- 
ing him to search as often as he saw meet, the 
boxes, chests and things of the Quakers, for- 
/merly committed to his custody, for pen, ink 
‘and paper, papers and books, and take them 
jaway. This order was signed by the governor 
| and deputy. 
' Ata meeting of the governor and magistrates 
| of Massachusetts, held at Boston the second of 
| the seventh month, 1656, a letter was pre- 
tnininiin 


* Holmes’ Annals and Mass. Hist. Society’s Trans- 
actions, vol. v. 
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pared and addressed to “'The Commissioners 
of the United Provinces,’’ who were about to 
sit at New Plymouth. In this they recom- 
mend, * ‘hat some generall rules may bee 
alsoe comended to each Generali Court to 
prevent the coming in amongst us from for- 
raigne places such notorious heretiques as 
Quakers, Ranters, &c.’’ This letter was read 
at the meeting of the commissioners, who ac- 
cordingly determined on the fourth of Septem- 
ber, to ‘ Propose to the several General 


Courts, that all Quakers, Ranters, and other 
notorious heretiques bee prohibited coming 
into the United Colonies, and if any shall 
heerafier come or arise amongst us, that they 
bee forthwith cecured or removed out of all 
the jurisdictions.”” Hazard’s State Papers, 
vol. 2, p. 347-349. 

All that had as yet been done to the Quakers 
had been without even the shadow of law, for 
in neither case had they allowed them the op- 
portunity of violating those issued against the 
anabaptists by disseminating their opinions. 
The knowledge of this had urged the rulers of 
Boston to lay the case before the commission- 
ers as before recited; and now, having the 
sanction of that body, a law was soon prepared 
to cover former misdoings, and to legalise 
future tyranny. 

*« At a general court held at Boston the 14th 
of October, 1656. 

Whereas, there is a cursed sect of here- 
ticks lately risen up in the world, which are 
commonly called Quakers, who take upon 
them to be immediately sent of God, and in- 
fallibly assisted by the spirit, to speak and 
write blasphemous opinions, despising govern- 
ment, and the order of God in the church and 
commonwealth, speaking evil of dignities, re- 
proaching and reviling magistrates and minis- 
ters, seeking to turn the people from the faith, 
and gain proselytes to their pernicious ways. 
This court taking into consideration the pre- 
mises, and to prevent the like mischief, as by 
their means is wrought in our land, doth here- 
by order, and by authority of this court, be it 
ordered and enacted, that what master, or 
commander of any ship, bark, sey or catch, 
shall henceforth bring into any harbour, creek 
or cove, within this jurisdiction, any Quaker 
or Quakers, or other blasphemous hereticks, 
shall pay, or cause to be paid, the fine of one 
hundred pounds to the treasurer of the country, 
except it appear he want true knowledge or 
information of their being such, and in that 
ease he hath liberty to clear himself by his 
oath, when sufficient proof to the contrary is 
wanting: and for default of good payment, or 
good security for it, shall be cast into prison, 
and there to continue till the said sum be satis- 
fied to the treasurer as aforesaid. And the 
commander of any catch, ship or vessel, being 
legally convicted, shall give in sufficient se- 
curity to the governor, or any one or more of 























































trates aforesaid. And it is hereby farther or- 
dered and enacted, That what Quaker soever 
shall arrive in this country from foreign parts, 
or shall come into this jurisdiction from any 
parts adjacent, shall be forthwith commitied 
to the house of correction, and, at their en- 
trance, to be severely whipt, and by the master 
thereof to be kept constantly to work, and none 
suffered to converse or speak with them during 
the time of their imprisonment, which shall be 
no longer than necessity requires, And it is 


ordered, If any person shall knowingly import 
into any harbour of this jurisdiction any 


devilish opinions, shall pay for such book or 
writing, being legally proved against him or 
them, the sum of five pounds; and whosoever 
shall disperse or conceal any such book, or 
writing, and it be found with him or her, or in 


deliver the same to the next magistrate, shall 


them to defend the heretical opinions of the 
Quakers, or any of their books or papers as 
aforesaid, if legally proved, shall be fined for 
the first time forty shillings; if they shall per- 
sist in the same, and shall again defend it the 
second time, four pounds; if notwithstanding 
they shall again defend and maintain the said 
Quakers’ heretical opinions, they shall be com- 
mitted to the house of correction till there be 
convenient passage to send them out of the 
land, being sentenced by the court of assist- 
ants to banishment. Lastly, it is hereby or- 
dered, That what person or persons soever 
shall revile the persons of magistrates or minis- 
ters, as is usual with the Quakers, such person 
or persons shall be severely whipt, or pay the 
sum of five pounds, 

This is a true copy of the court’s order, as 
attests 

Epwarp Rawson, Secretary.” 


Humphrey Norton, who addressed an an- 
swer to this law to the rulers of Boston, shows 
them that in it they “ blaspheme God, belie 
his people, transgress his laws, and limit his 
spirit.” He reminds them that they were 
either banished men themselves or such as 
fled for conscience sake, and that although He 
who provides for all that love him, had pro- 
vided the land for them, they were now striv- 
ing to limit his spirit which was seeking to 
gather his scattered seed to himself. He tells 
them that their persecuting law is ‘‘ contrary 
to God, Christ and the scriptures,” and par- 
ticularises fifteen untruths contained therein. 
He then desires them to examine into the 
ground from which it originated, ‘ seeing the 
devil only is the author of all unrighteousness, 
malice and lies.” N. E. 


the magistrates, who have power to determine a 
the same, to carry them back to the place er “The Fried." 
whence he brought them, and on his refusal CHRISTIAN GRAVITY. 


so to do, the governor, or one or more of the 
magistrates, are hereby empowered to issue 
out his or their warrants, to commit such 
master or commander to prison, there to con- 
tinue till he give in sufficient security to the 
content of the governor, or any of the magis- 


Men differ —. in their temperaments 
and dispositions, and education and society 
have also an influence in making up the va- 
riety. When divine grace is permitted to take 
the government of the mind, it curbs and regu- 


Quaker books, or writings concerning their| 
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lates the natural vivacity, and often gives a 
degree of cheerfulness to the dull and phleg- 
matic. Persons habitually taciturn are some- 
times considered wise and discreet, and be- 
cause they have few ideas to communicate, or 
want energy to utter them, they may be over- 
taken with a disposition to censure as volatile 
others who give a proper license to their cheer- 
fulness. We may err in judgment in pro- 
nouncing the silent and reserved man to be a 


solid Christian, as well as in deciding that 


another is light and unguarded, because he is 
more free in imparting his thoughts and feel- 
ings. In the great variety of mental constitu- 
tion, it is doubtless the design of the Creator 
that we should exert a beneficial influence on 
each other, and in the order and harmony 
which grace produces, show forth the wis- 
dom and goodness and glory of Him who 


his or her house, and shall not immediately | made us. 


But whatever men may be by nature, or 


forfeit or pay five pounds for the dispersing or | however a sprightly temperament may render 
concealing of every such book or writing. | them agreeable companions to the volatile and 
And it is hereby further enacted, That if any | the gay, when they take the character of reli- 
person within this colony shall take upon | gious persons, a sober, circumspect deportment 


best becomes their profession, and will not 
only contribute to their own preservation, but 
promote a religious life in others. In the first 
effectual visitations of the grace of Christ upon 
the young and active, the discoveries of divine 
light are often clear and very impressive. The 
heart not having become hardened, when the 
spiritual senses are awakened to the excellency 
of the truth as it is then opened, there is a 
lively apprehension of its purity, and of the 
importance of its requisitions; and very ten- 
der scruples are not unfrequently felt by the 
newly convinced soul. How important that 
the actions and sentiments of older Christians 
should comport with the fruits of the same Holy 
Spirit, and enforce its convictions in the hearts 
of such who are as babes in Christ. But if 
unhappily they should indulge in unbecoming 
volatility, or should speak slightingly of the 
scruples of sincere exemplary persons, or of 
the instances of divine guidance in smaller 
matters which eminent servants of the Lord 
have recorded in their lives; how are they 
likely to stumble the inexperienced, and per- 
haps lay waste the work of truth in their 
hearts. What distress and conflict have these 
sometimes brought upon serious young per- 
sons! Between the convictions of divine 
grace, and the example and sentiments of older 
professors, they have been greatly puzzled ; 
the insinuations of the subtle serpent, that 
they need not be so scrupulous, that there is 
not so much in their apprehensions of duty as 
they imagine, have received force from such 
examples. Should they have no experienced 
friend to counsel and strengthen them, to keep 
to the impressions of duty which their Saviour 
has made on their minds, they may be griev- 
ously misled and entangled, unless he, who is 
a father to the fatherless, rebukes Satan, and 
arms them with double courage to take the 
yoke of Christ upon them and follow Him, 
notwithstanding the obstacles they meet in the 
way. 
Could we scan the secret history of those 
who have turned against the principles which 
they once advocated, we should probably find 
that many of them had never fully yielded to 
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the baptism of the Holy Spitityse as-to have |leth well his own house, having his children 
the chaff consumed with unquenchable fire, | in subjection with all gravity. Likewise must 
Much of this light nature has been permitted,to|the deacons be grave, not double-tongued— 
remain. ‘Though they have felt the operation of | holding the mystery of the faith in a pure 


the flaming sword, the wound has been healed, | conscience. Even so must their wives be 


and they have come to rest satisfied with the | grave, not slanderers. ‘These things I write 


early administrations of condemnation, and | 


with the sacrifices which they then made. 
Unwilling to go again and again into the re- 
fining furnace, the unsanetified nature has 
revived, and the enemy has succeeded in per 


suading them that it is not necessary they 
should be as particular in some things, and as 
self-denying as they were once convinced 


was their indispensable duty. Getting off the 
watch and losing ground themselves, they 


unto thee, that thou mayest know how thou 
oughtest to behave thyself in the house of God, 
which is the church of the living God, the pil- 
lar and ground of the truth.” ** Speak thou the 


things that become sound doctrine, that the 


aged men be sober, grave—that the aged wo- 
men, likewise, be in behaviour as becometh 
holiness—that they may teach the young wo- 


men to be sober—young men, likewise, ex- 
hort to be sober-minded—in all things showing 


have then begun to find fault with those who} thyself a pattern of good works—in doctrine, 
were keeping their habitations in the truth, as| showing uncorruptness, gravity, sincerity.” 
being very strict; then they have thought) ** Wherefore gird up the loins of your mind, 
them very narrow minded, and then very un-| be sober, and hope to the end for the grace 
charitable, because they firmly maintained | that is to be brought unto you at the revelation 
their testimony, which the Lord required of| of Jesus Christ.”’ 


them, against all undue liberties, and all per- 
formances which were without life and power, 
and which they, abiding in the light, saw, were 


William Penn says, respecting himself and 
his fellow members, ** We held the truth in 
the spirit of it, and not in our own spirits. 


not free from the first and fallen nature. Some | ‘They were bound and brought into subjection. 
of this class have become enemies to the cross | Our liberty stood in the liberty of the spirit of 
of Christ. ‘They have thrown off the yoke, | trath, and no pleasure, no profit, no fear, 
and have secretly and openly ridiculed the|no favour, could draw us from this retired, 
straitness of the watchful circumspect follower | strict and watchful frame. Our words were 
of Christ, despised doctrines and principles for| few and savoury, our looks composed and 
which men and women, better than themselves, | weighty, and our whole deportment very ob- 


have suffered persecution even unto death, and | servable. 


have finally left the society. 
Of the sad consequences of throwing the 
yoke off the neck, and leading the children 


True it is, that this retired and 
strict sort of life, from the liberty of the con- 
versation of the world, exposed us to the cen- 
sures of many as humourists, conceited self- 


into a broader way where they may take great-| righteous persons; but it was our preservation 
er liberties, we have had lamentable proofs. | from many snares to which others were con- 
The restraints of religion are irksome to the | tinually exposed.” 


unsubdued mind. A religion without the cross, 
without mortification, that can participate in 
the fashions, and language, and friendships of 
a vain world, is very congenial to the carnal 
mind. But such is not the religion of Jesus 
Christ. The New Testament gives us no evi- 
dence that he entered into any alliance with 
the spirit or the friendships of the world—it 
gives no trait of levity or humour in all his 
actions or discourses. He declared, that 
** Every idle word that men shall speak, they 
shall give account thereof in the day of judg- 
ment.”’ And yet our Lord did not inculcate a 
sanctimonious exterior as constituting the sub- 
stance of religion. ‘* Moreover, when ye fast, 
be not as the hypocrites, of a sad countenance ; 
for they disfigure their faces, that they may 
appear unto men to fast.” He was opposed 
to all deceit and hypocrisy, in appearing to be 
what we are not, for the purpose of making a 
false impression. ‘The gravity which his reli- 
gion induces proceeds from a watchful rever- 
ent state of mind, and the cheerfulness, from a 
peaceful and grateful consciousness of divine 
approbation. 

Our Saviour commanded his disciples to 
watch and pray, lest they entered into 
temptation, for the spirit may be ready, but 
the flesh is weak. ‘I'he apostles exhorted the 
believers to gravity. ‘* Let your speech be 
always with grace seasoned with salt, that ye 
may know how ye ought to answer every 
man.”’ ‘*A bishop must be blameless, vigi- 
lant, sober, of good behaviour—one that ru- 


George Fox gives this counsel—* Live in 
the pure life of God, and in the fear of the 
Lord ; so will you be kept in the life, in the 
solid and seasoned spirit, and preach as well 
in life as in words. None must be light or 
wild. For the seed of God is weighty, brings 
to be solid, and leads into the wisdom of 
God.” 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
THE FARMERS’ CABINET. 


Although I am no farmer, I take the Cabi- 
net, and call myself one of its regular readers. 
There is something in the business-like air of 
this spirited agricultural paper that is very cap- 
tivating. Every well conducted farm is in 
fact a laboratory and work shop, in which ex- 
periments on some of the most curious and 
interesting phenomena in nature are continu- 
ally going on. And when the farmers of a 
well cultivated, prosperous district, can be in- 
duced frequently to correspond with the agri- 
cultural paper of their neighbourhood, we are 
sure of a rich treat. As there is no attempt on 
their parts at fine writing, they escape most of 
the faults of newspaper writers, and tell their 
plain story in short and few words, that is to 
say, in the very best style. It is like smelling 
the fresh ploughed earth, to sit down and listen 
to these details about sugar beets, and Indian 
corn, and turnips, and these sharp satires upon 
city speculators. ‘The very homeliness of the 
subjects that are treated of recommends them 
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to our notice, for they discuss many points 
that do not find'their way into more pompous 
books. ‘The Farmers’ Cabinet, too, deals in 
plain and homely wisdom, suited to the times, 
and well adapted to reconcile us to mall 
means and moderate expectations. 

The numerous papers of this kind published 
in the United States, speak well for the intel- 
ligence and activity of the farming interest, and 
although each paper must be designed more 


particularly for the benefit of its own section ; 


yet, even the farmers of the Genesee valley 
—of that of the Merrimack, or the Ohio, may 
find profit and interest, in learning what the 
men of Chester and Delaware, and of Mont- 
gomery and Philadelphia are about. The 
price of these papers is so low, and they tax 
our time so lightly to read them, that I cannot 
refrain from commending the Farmers’ Cabi- 
net to the notice of the distant readers of the 
Friend, and advising our subscribers nearer 
home, to take care that their intelligent brethren 
of New York and New England do not get 
ahead of us in agriculture, for want of know- 
ing what is doing abroad. 
Detaware County. 


Tiger Catching.—Tigers are often killed 
by the natives in India, by a poisoned arrow 
set in a stretched bow, with a trap-string across 
Another way is by putting a man 
in a strong bamboo lattice cage, and a dog or 
goat inside with him to give the alarm; and 
when the tiger comes, the man kills him with 
spears, or poisoned arrows, through the inter 
stices of the wicker work. But the plan which 
annoys the tiger most, is ludicrous enough, 
and is done by covering the leaves with bird 
lime, and strewing them thickly in his path. 
If by chance, the animal should tread on one 
of these smeared leaves, his fate may be consi- 
dered as decided. He commences by shaking 
his paw, with a view to remove the adhesive 
incumbrance, but finding no relief from that 
expedient, he rubs the nuisance against his 
jaw, with the same intention, by which means 
his eyes, ears, &c. become agglutinated, and 
occasion such uneasiness as causes him to roll 
perhaps among many more of thé@@meared 
leaves, till at length he becomes compl en- 
veloped, and is deprived of sight, and in this 
situation, may be compared to a man who has 
been tarred and feathered. The anxiety pro- 
duced by this strange and novel predicament, 
soon discovers itself in dreadful howling, which 
serves to call the watchful peasants, who in this 
state find no diffreulty in shooting the object of 
their detestation.— Late paper. 


The Shetland Pony.—This beautiful but 
diminutive breed, varying from seven and a 
half to nine and a half hands in height, is found 
in Shetland, and all the islands on the north 
and west of Scotland; they are most elegantly 
formed, and possess prodigious strength for 
their size: one of these, nine hands in height 
only, carried a man of twelve stones in weight, 
forty miles in a day! the man riding with his 
knees parallel with the pony’s shoulders, to 
prevent his feet from touching the ground, ren- 
dering it a question which was most to be 
pitied, the horse or his rider! Their heads 
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416 ie THE FRIEND. 
a a “ alain ~ 
are small and of remarkable-features of charac-| 
A with a very large and flowing mane, and| From a series of hymns which have recently 

il extending to the ground. heir backs are | peared in Blackwood's Magazine, purporting to be the 
short, their quarters finely expanded and pow- | Productions of a Hermit. 
erful, their legs flat and fime, their pasterns When up to nightly skies we gaze, 
short, and feet most exquisitely moulded and Where stars pursue their endless ways, 
shining, black as ebony and impenetrable as oe aes ——- aa, _ 
flint: they are seldom shod in their native ee tee. ee 
highlands, and are sure-footed to a proverb : | oe ga ar adr — 

-~ vat extremely high-sp irited and sonrage | Still heaven wesle spread tines. us far, 

, but. tractable in their nature. ‘They are And earth remote would seem a star. 
often caught in their native pastures, by being 
driven into a bog! or are hunted up precipices, 
when the nearest»pursuer catches the animal 
by the leg, and it not unfrequently happens 
that both man and horse come tumbling down 
together! In winter, and the early part of 
spring, these animals have a very ragged ap- 
pearance, with their coats long and thick, and 
their manes and. tails matted together, but still 
beautiful to look upon. 

A gentleman was presented with one of these 
beautiful animals, docile as elegant, and mea- 
suring only seven hands (28 inches) in height, 
and being desirous of conveying his present 
home as early as possible, yet at a loss to do 
so conveniently, his friend said, “can’t you 
carry him in yourchaise?’’ He made the ex- 
periment, and the Sheltie was lifted into the 
bottom of the gig and covered with the apron, 
some bits of bread being given him from time 
to time to keep him quiet : he lay quite peacea- 
bly until the gentleman reached his destination, 
Mibus exhibiting the novel spectacle of a horse 

ing in a gig ! 

G. L. Meason, Esq., of Lindertis Kinie- 
Muir, Forfairshire, has a remarkably fine breed 
of these exquisite little ponies, which he keeps Ye 
in the highest state of grooming; they are, aa 
theréfore, quite pictures in miniature of the} The Business of Tanning is carried on 
Arabian courser ; and these he crosses with the|more extensively, in the region of the Cats- 
pure Arabian steed, their progeny being re-| kill Mountains, than in the same limits in any 
markable for fine symmetrical proportions, with | other portion of the country. In 1820 only 
great speed and grand action.— Farmers’ Cabi-| three tanneries of any size could be found in 

that region, turning out annually about 40,000 

== sides of leather. Now there are more than 

For“ The Priend.” | fifty-six tanneries of magnitude in that region 

which annually manufacture 650,000 sides of 

et sole leather, valued at nearly $2,000,000! ‘The 








HOME IN THE SKIES. 


*Tis vain to dream those tracts of space, 

With all their worlds approach his face : 
One glory fills each wheeling ball— 

One love has shaped and moved them all. 


This eurth, with all its dust and tears, 

Is his no less than yonder spheres ; 

And rain-drops weak, and grains of sand, 
Are stamped by his immediate hand. 


The rock, the wave, the little flower, 
All fed by streams of living power 
That spring from one Almighty will, 
Whate’er his thoughts conceived, fulfil. 


And is this all that man can claim? 

Is this our longing’s final aim ? 

To be like all things round—no more 
Than pebbles cast on Time's gray shore ? 


Can man, no more than beast, aspire 
To know his being’s awful sire ? 
And, born and lost on nature’s breast, 
No blessing seek but there to rest ? 
Not this our doom, thou God benign! 
Whose rays on us unclouded shine : 
Thy breath sustains yon fiery dome, 
But man is most thy favoured home. 
We view those halls of painted air, 
And own thy preeence makes them fair ; 
Put dearer still to Thee, O Lord ? 

Is he whose thoughts to thine accord. 


BY SUSAN WILSON, 


straight, which he hath made crooked ?—Eeccl. 7, 13.| be obtained, would be found to equal if not ex- 
Though thy path-way be uneven, 


ceed almost any other branch of business in 
not murmur or repine, the state of New York. 
But to the will of Heaven, 


In submission humble thine ; es 


Did we find no cross or trial — Hen’s Eggs.—A writer in the Farmers’ 
re etn pap aad, Cabinet, wanuiaies a fact, mentioned by a 
How would our faith be tried ? writer more than two thousand years ago, viz: 
CORE SN ae that hen’s eggs which are nearly round, inva- 
: . B riably produce female chickens, and those 


Beneath a load of care, , , 
To turn to Him who's lending which are long or pointed, produce males. 


An ear to humble prayer ; 
And pray—not that no longer 
Sorrow or care we find,— 
But that our faith grow stronger, 
Our spirits more resign'd. NINTH MONTH, 26, 1840. 
Led by our wishes blindly, woe preg tc arene 
How should we go astray, With the present number is brought to a 
Sie eee iis termination another volume of “‘ The Friend.” 
laced someti : ; We have in a state of forwardness an index of 
Then—thoug ba 
er eines pic the contents, which will immediately be put to 


Our path-way,—may we still : 
In submission bow to Heaven _— and sent t subscribers as soon as prac- 
ticable. 


Our wayward, selfish will. 
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£ leather business, which includes the manufac- | 
the work of God: for who can make that | ture of boots and shoes, if the statistics could | 

























- — 
From our exchange papers we have per- 
‘ceived, for some time past, symptoms of in- 
creasing dissension in several of the religious 
denominations, growing out of the slavery 
question. We copy the following from one 
of those papers. 


Zion’s Watchman contains a call to the min- 
isters and members of the Methodist Protestant 
church, ‘* to meet in convention, in the city of 
Wew York, on the 3d day of November next, 
for the purpose of adopting such measures as 
will, forever, exclude the principle, practice, 
and influence of slavery from the church. In 
making this call,’ they say, “we are actuated 
by no other motive than that of love to the 
church to which we belong, and for whose in- 
terests we have, heretofore, and are still, will- 
ing to suffer much and longer; but believing 
as we do, that it is morally wrong to identify 
ourselves longer with a church that is unwilling 
to express itself fully upon a point of so much 
magnitude, we are impelled to this course as a 
matter of pury, and stand upon the elevated 
ground marked out by the elementary princi- 
ples of our constitution.” 


Agent appointed.—Isaiah Pope, Windham, 
Maine, instead of Wm. Cobb, resigned. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding 
School at West-town, will meet there, on Fifth 
day the 8th of next month, at 3 o’clock, p. m. 

‘The Committee on Instruction will meet at 
the School on the same day, at 1 o’clock, p. m; 
and the Visiting Committee on the preceding 

| Seventh day, the 3d of the month. 
THOMAS KIMBER, Clerk. 
Phila. 9th mo. 26th, 1840. 


The winter term of Franklin Park Boarding 
School will commence on Second day the 5th 
of the 10th month, next. 

M. M‘VAUGH, 

WM. DENNIS, 

B. H. DEACON, 
9th mo. 26th, 1840. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The winter term of this institution will com- 
mence on fourth day, the 14th of tenth month 
next. The charge for beard and tuition is $200 
per annum. — for admission will 
be received by Charles Yarnall, secretary of 
the board of managers, No. 39 Market street. 


Philadelphia, 9th month, 1840. 


Drep, at Moreland, Montgomery county, Pa., on 
the 26th alt., Hannan, daughter of Charles Spencer, in 
the 23d year of her age. 

——,, recently, at the residence of her brother, John 
Tudor, of Hampden, in Adams county, Pa., Desornan 
T. Tupor, dougie of John and Phebe Tudor, in the 
24th year of her age. She was a member of Deer 
Creek Monthly Meeting, in the vicinity of which she 
had passed much of her time for the last few years. 
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